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A STUDY OF THE ILIAD." 

BT DENTON J. SNIDEB. 

IV. 
Book Fourth. 

The connection between this and the preceding Book is most 
intinaate, not simply in incidents, but specially in thought. This 
connecting thought it is our main concern to see and unfold ; that 
is the thread which holds the poem together, and has held it to- 
gether against all the attacks of time and of criticism. The pre- 
vious Book showed the personal conflict for the possession of 
Helen, and the treaty based upon it ; the present Book shows that 
no such treaty can ever be carried out, being contrary to the di- 
vine government ; that this conflict at Troy is not a personal mat- 
ter between husband and seducer, but a national struggle ; iudeed> 
we may add, looking back at it, a world-historical struggle, which 
has to be fought out between the contending elements before any 
peace is possible. Such Olympian emphasis we must hear in this 
Book. 

We have just seen placed before us in living reality the central 
conflict of the war, of the entire Trojan war, in the person of 
Helen, whom we may therefore call a type or character, which 
embraces the essence of all characters of this time and of this 
struggle ; she has in her the whole Trojan war, both sides of it, 
fighting there as well as outside of her. Around her and for her 
the two contending peoples fight, must fight, since she denotes 
their very essence ; the Greeks are not Greeks unless they rescue 
Helen ; the Trojans are not Trojans unless they keep her in her 
alienation. 

Such is the image of the great general war ; . but into this gen- 
eral war a special occurrence is playing, the wrath of Achilles. . 
We now begin to see what that wrath really means ; the with- 
drawal of Achilles from battle signifies his withdrawal from the 

' Artioies I, II, and III of this series appeared reapectiTely Jin the April and the 
July nmabeiE "f this Journal for 1883, and in the January number for this year.— 
EoiruR. 
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Greek cause, which is the restoration of Helen. These books are 
necessary to show what the Hero abandons through his wrath ; 
they portray the world in which he is a chief factor ; now he quits 
that world in anger, and is ready to let it be destroyed. But, 
separated from it, he is no longer a Greek, no longer himself 
truly ; the deep scission in his soul, growing deeper with every 
Trojan victory, is to be pushed to the last limit, till he quit his 
wrath and be restored to harmony with his world and with him- 
self. 

But we are far from that point yet, though visibly going thith- 
erward ; at present we must return to the general phase of the 
conflict, which is in the process of unfolding. Let us look at that 
treaty again ; by it, apparently, the whole war has been brought 
to an end ; Menelaus is now to have Helen and her treasures in 
reward for his personal victory over Paris, and the Greeks are to 
sail off home, leaving Troy undestroyed. Impossible ; the treaty 
was not ratified by Zeus ; the Poet says it cannot be. The su- 
preme Governor cannot let the. matter be settled thus, for the 
simple reason that it is no settlement. Here it is that we have of 
necessity an intervention of Zeus, the mighty overruling hand 
which has to descend and seize the rudder when mortal men are 
running the world into chaos. 

Yet he interferes in his • own way ; that way is humorous. 
Zeus is again the humorist ; indeed, must be so, having to deal 
with mortals and immortals who must have their own will, and 
yet must be made to fit into the divine order, even when willing 
the very opposite thereof. Can Zeus, our Greek Providence, help 
laughing, and even breaking his jest, when he sees the little man 
or the little God working busily all the while to thwart his pur- 
pose, and just by that means forwarding it, and indeed making it 
possible? In this world-embracing humor of Zeus I cannot see 
hate or even contempt ; on the contrary, its root is love, as is the 
case with all true humor; when Zeus hates, he grasps for his 
•thunderbolts, which are always at hand, and in good order. Love, 

1 say, is at the bottom of his rugged heart, still to be unfolded 
somewhat, it is true ; love is that which overrules the hostile deed 
of man for man's own good, and gives him, besides, out of pure 
grace, his own sweet will even in opposition. But not man now, 
as we said in the case of Agamemnon at the beginning of the 

2 
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Second Book, but deities, Here and Pallas, are the object, the 
Olympian humor of Zeus. 

This war, then, is no personal quarrel between Paris and Mene- 
laus; it cannot be settled by a cljiel between two individuals, 
though they be the injured and the injurer. Paris is all Troy, 
Menelaus is all Greece, the peoples are the real participators in 
the conflict ; that is, this Trojan struggle is not personal, but na- 
tional, and is to be fought out to its true result by the nations in- 
volved in it. The Trojans cannot give up Helen without becom- 
ing Greeks, without acknowledging the triumph of the Greek 
principle*. A few men of this kind are in Troy — Hector and An- 
tenor, for example ; but most of its people side with Paris, and 
sustain him, even though they hate him personally for having 
brought on the issue, or for other untold reasons. One thing is 
certain : they never compelled him to restore Helen, though they 
must have had the power. "We must see that their spirit is to 
keep her in estrangement, and that Zeus, the Hellenic God, is de- 
termined to crush this spirit out of the Hellenic race. Her forci- 
ble surrender would, therefore, be no solution of the great ques- 
tion for either side, especially for the Trojans ; they must break 
the treaty ; Zeus will have them break it, since he is bent upon 
putting them and their principle down in the end. The Supreme 
Deity will overrule this work of man, whereby he would shun 
his task, making a peace where there is no peace. 

This treaty, then, through which the war is to be brought to an 
end by a personal duel, is a violation of the great purpose of Zeus 
in the entire Trojan struggle. But specially it is a violation of 
the promise to Thetis, of the promise that her son Achilles should 
have honor. Thus the Heroic Individual would not get his meed 
which is the very theme of the poem. He must be harmonized 
with, his people, they honoring him, he sustaining them, ere the 
conflict can be brought to a close. So we see that the whole 
Providence of the poem in its two phases — namely, that Troy shall 
be destroyed as the outcome of the entire war, and that Achilles 
shall be reconciled as the outcome of the Iliad episode of the war — 
is contradicted by this treaty and its result. Zeus, therefore, ap- 
pears and sets it aside, turning the human course of action back 
into the divine plan. 

Why, then, does the Poet introduce the duel at all ? It is, in- 
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deed, necessary to teach the providential thought and discipline ; 
the Grreeks, and we, too, might otherwise imagine the affair to be 
a merely personal matter between husband and seducer, and no 
concern of theirs or ours ; a fight over a beautiful but dubious 
woman, such as many fights have been and will continue to be 
without causing a national war. But this Book raps us over the 
head, saying, Awake, O indolent brain ! and think ; my Helen is 
not simply one little woman and nothing more, but the supreme 
object of two great peoples, yea, of two continents ; not merely 
a runaway wife of a Greek chieftain, but the very heart of the 
two struggling tendencies of the Hellenic race. This Book has 
an interpretation of Helen, we may say, as well as a prophetic 
outlook upon the result of the great war. 

The structure of the Fourth Book is simple, yet reveals the 
thought at its essential points of juncture. Two chief parts we 
behold, which may be named the Breaking of the Treaty and the 
Renewal of the War. They are seen to carry us at once beyond 
the individual grievances involved in the rape of Helen, and to 
bring us to the universal import of the struggle. 

I. It has already been indicated that there must take place at 
this conjuncture an interference of Zeus as the supreme, world- 
governor, for the purpose of asserting the Providence of the poem. 
The treaty is to be annulled ; the Gods order it, and then find the 
human instrument to bring about the annulment. For the Gods 
work throngh human instruments, but do not thereby destroy free 
agency ; they rather confirm it ; the intention must be in the man 
as well as in the God. Hence we shall have two phases of this 
First Part, the divine and human, each of which is unfolded in 
sequence. 

a. The deep underlying fact in this divine utterance is the doom 
of Troy. It is to be destroyed ; there can be no treaty, no compro- 
mise which would leave it standing ; its attitude toward Helen is 
its character, and that character must be wiped out of the Hellenic 
.world of which Troy is the oriental tendency. Thus Zeus decrees 
unwillingly, for it is not a personal matter with him ; indeed, if 
he were to follow his own wishes, he would spare the Trojans and 
their city, which he has honored above all cities " under the sun 
and starry heaven," and which has always given to him due sac- 
rifice. But he also, the supreme deity, must put aside personal con- 
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siderations, and look at the eternal reason in all things ; so Troy 
must perish. Zeus, to'o, has his struggle with himself in a mo- 
mentary pang of finitude ; then it is over. Such is the deep feeling 
of penalty in the universal order, as it "bursts up everywhere- out 
of the " Iliad " — the feeling of the justice of the world, and the 
world's deed. 

It may be asked, Why do the Gods punish the Trojans^or what 
the Gods compelled the Trojans to do, as, for example, to violate 
this treaty ? Such violation was decreed by Zeus ; is that justice, 
to punish men for wrong which they are forced to commit ? The 
answer lies in that axiom of Homeric interpretation which the 
reader must always have present to the mind : Homer's Gods and 
their decrees are in the man as well as outside of him ; they are 
his own character, his own free-will, his very essence indeed. Zeus 
through Pallas moved the Trojans to break the treaty, it is said ; 
but already the Poet has indicated that the general feeling at Troy 
was that Helen should not be restored ; she was refused to an em- 
bassy demanding her back before the war. Indeed, she cannot be 
restored if Troy is to remain Troy ; that there was no serious and 
abiding purpose of fulfilling the treaty we see by the readiness 
with which the Trojans renew the fight when it is broken. 

Here we may make a note on the character of the Gods in Ho- 
mer, especially of Zeus. The highest as well as the lowest traits Zeus 
has in him ; if he had not, he would not be all. He is the Whole, 
botli centre and circumference, both divine and human. His di- 
vine side surpasses all the Gods in its divine greatness; his human 
side surpasses all mortals in the magnitude of human- frailties. 
Human, terribly human he is, just in proportion as he is tran- 
scendently divine ; the one conditions the other. Zeus is the prod- 
uct of Greek plastic imagination which figures the God as man 
universalized ; not the spiritual man simply, but the sensuous man 
also, the total man, magnified into a colossal image. Zens is not 
an abstraction, not a virtue or a dry catalogue of virtues, or enti- 
ties ; he is a person, and has caprice, for personality without ca- 
price cannot be conceived by the Homeric Greek. But under that 
capricious, humorous play we shall always find the eternal element. 

In accord with this character of him we notice that in his very 
first words he is teasing Pallas and Here, the strongest Greek par- 
tisans among the Gods. He also propounds to them the question 
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whether Troy shall be left standing and Menelaus lead his Helen 
home, or not. Yet we see that he is not serious in this, but it is 
his sport, his humor. In his next speech, however, we see in a 
gentle way the iron hand ; the side of necessity appears, which 
decrees, at present in the mild form of permission, that Troy must 
perish, though his caprice contemplates the opposite and plays 
with the thought for a moment. Sportfulness he has, yet is capa- 
ble of exploding into sudden wrath which is usually very evanes- 
cent, and more often feigned than real. The froth of existence 
he shows, too, in his seething moods, but the granite is always peer- 
ing forth above and around ; we know, too, it is' at the bottom of 
the surges and holds them, though we do not see it. So he plays 
with the Goddesses ; fun or anger, it is still play, and takes the 
form of teasing which has always a rude love under it ; he teases 
them now just because it is their heart's desire which he is about 
to accomplish. After teasing them well, he tells them that he is 
going to do just what they wish. 

Mighty truth we may well feel in this poi'traiture of Zeus, a 
genuine image of the Time-spirit which delights in sporting with 
chance, which reveals itself under the thousand forms of contin- 
gency called events, which seems to take pleasure in teasing the 
struggling sons of men with false visions of hostility and defeat 
just at the moment of victory. " Yet the will of Zeus was accom- 
plished " is the grand Homeric refrain through all this bustle and 
tumult of cross purposes among men and Gods. It is the humor 
of existence, this colossal humor of Zeus, who, in appearance, is 
foiling while in reality carrying out the plan of the individual ; 
or, on the other hand, he is, in appearance, carrying it out while 
foiling it, or turning it into his own plan. 

The cry is always heard : " A very unworthy conception of 
deity." It is imperfect, we may well believe, but not base. It will 
do good to every soti of every century to take to heart and make 
real to himself that Greek standpoint which put a God at the centre 
in all things, a person, and endowed him with all the traits of per- 
sonality, the lowest as well as the highest. A shadow of the com- 
plete humanity, all of it, hovers therein, and the voice .of it speaks 
the word of hope. We must see, too, that Zeus is playing only 
on the surface with time-bubbles. Underneath is the one great 
earnest end ; that end is universal — the end of the race. Who will 
2 . XVIII— 20 
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deny that the cause of the Greeks is the cause of humanity, and 
Zeus putting down Troy and its oriental tendency is the mighty 
image of the World's Season surmounting its obstacles in Time, 
and unfolding into its own pure reality? Zeus is a mythus as- 
suredly, but mythus is truer than history — the essence, indeed, of 
all history concentrated into a single colossal visage. 

He is also figured in the domestic I'eiation, in the broadest sense, 
as father of Gods and men, for religion always conceives the world 
as one family, whose bond is love. In the more narrow Olympian 
household he is husband and parent; so he sports with, in fact 
teases, wife and child. He has the character of the Greek who, 
under the form of play, of artistic spontaneity and sportfuliiess, 
worshipped the Gods seriously and was pious. But listen to that 
divine wife Here in response. While acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the husband, she strongly asserts her place and preroga- 
tive not only in the family, but in the world-government, being 
equal both in birth and rank to the highest God ; the first arid 
grandest assertion of woman's rights, one may think, and pre- 
figuring much that has followed in that line. Truly everything 
is in Homer, to the eye of the student who has faith in his heart. 
But Here has no humor ; she is bitterly in earnest, divinely in- 
dignant, yet she can be sarcastic, with a woman's sting in her 
tongue. Still, she has no humor, and cannot stand teasing. Zeus, 
master of all limitation, alone can possess the true Olympian hu- 
inor ; no lesser beings, mortal or immortal, can manage it any 
more than they can handle his thunc^^rbolts. So Zaus permits 
his wife, the strong partisan, to bring about that which he had al- 
ready resolved upon as world-judge. 

Such is this divine intervention, which we must grasp in its 
double phase : first, as a necessity in the supreme order; secondly, 
as a caprice of the Gods. Nor can we pass by that descent ot 
Pallas from Olympus in the form of a blazing meteor, a wonder- 
ful sign to Greeks and Trojans. Sign of what — peace or war? 
Alas, poor mortals ! both sides interpret the sign both ways. 
It is but an appearance to them, without any certain divine 
stamp — a touch of sympathetic humor in the old bard, which 
some unfeeling critics would cut out, being as ignorant of the 
meaning of the sign as were the Greeks and Trojans. But 
the Goddess is seeking her human instrument for breaking the 
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treaty, for such is her way. She has found him ; behold, he steps 
forth. 

h. This human instrument is Pandar, the archer. It is instruct- 
ive at this point to watch the procedure of the poet, and see how 
he links the divine decree into the deed of the man. Observe 
how he gives to Pandar an ample internal motive, " Thanks and 
praise from all the men of Troy and gifts from Paris." Well did 
Pandar read the Trojan spirit in regard to the treaty. Glory and 
cupidity move him within ; thus he is a free agent with his own 
mainspring of action. Yet it is a Goddess who suggests and in- 
spires these motives, the Goddess Pallas, who knows her man and 
finds the character ready for her promptings. Why bring in the 
Goddess 1 Because it is she who adjusts these individual motives 
into the universal course of events. Ordinarily they would be of 
no significance ; but now the war turns on them, and they have a 
place in the divine order. From Zeus the Highest comes this act 
of Pandar ; yet it is Pandar's own. He is the instrument of the 
Supreme Ruler ; yet he none the less proceeds of his own accord. 
Man has his will, and just therein is realizing the will of the 
Gods ; but to connect the two is the work of a deity, of Pallas, 
Goddess of Wisdom, beheld in the poetic vision of Homer. 

Thus the " Iliad " is a poem of freedom, having the true glance, 
which joins into one harmony the divine and human relations. 
Providence is here, free-will is here. Neither side is left out or 
blurred ; yet tliey work together, fit into one another, nay, the 
one could not be without the other. The Gods are in the man as 
well as in the world ; thought is not merely subjective, but also 
objective ; the individual is not simply free in himself, but 
through his freedom he links himself into the universal order of 
the world. One may put his finger upon this point and say : 
This is the chief greatness of Homer, this is the reason why man- 
kind will not let him die. He has spoken the reconciling word, 
has given both sides of this existence of ours — the human and di- 
vine — working in concord. He tells of the decrees of the Gods, 
then of the doings of men ; these are the two threads of the poem, 
of life, of the universe. 

The arrow speeds, Menelaus is wounded, the treaty is broken. 
The Trojans at once move into array of battle without disowning 
the act of Pandar ; they, indeed, make it their own. All along 
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we have seen that this waa their secret spirit ; the treaty was but 
a momentary fit of weariness of war. They would not, in fact 
could not, give up Helen. Hector, leader in war, is manifestly 
not the political leader. In this respect Paris is stronger than he, 
and represents more truly the character of the Trojans. 

We have already had the divine utterance concerning the doom 
of Troy. Agamemnon now gives the human utterance in regard 
to this violation and in regard to the Trojan character, of which 
this violation is but one outburst. Troy will perish. Not in 
vain has the treaty been made and the sacred pledges given. The 
Trojanswith their heads, with their wives and children, will pay 
for this wrong. Again breaks up that strong feeling of penalty 
so frequent in the " Iliad." Agamemnon sees the great fact of 
the Trojan action in its complete circle ; he, the mortal, spies the 
plan of the world-ordering Zeus in this incident. It is the human 
vision beholding the divine purpose ; the Leader is the man cho- 
sen to take a glimpse into the all-governing principle above him. 
In the very wantonness of the Trojans he beholds them as victims 
of supreme justice. The man now speaks what the God has al- 
ready decreed, Helen is not to be restored except through the de- 
struction of the city. If Troy were not doomed it would have 
allowed Helen to return. Zeus will punish them, says he. The 
mortal sees in Zeus only the punisher and not the originator of 
the violation. The poetic eye takes in the complete Zeus, and 
beholds the free act of the Trojans working into the purpose of 
the Highest. 

This vaticination of Agamemnon is in many things remarkable, 
particularly so in style. A prophetic rapture and earnestness lie 
in it, an elevation of the look into what is everlasting, like some 
Old Testament writ. The Greek bard seems suddenly changed 
into the Hebrew prophet, and the Hellenic song is transfigured 
into a strain of Israel. That Olympian humor of Zeus is gone, 
swallowed up in a sublime seriousness ; that serene life is clouded 
with wrestling, with agony. It is the mortal in contrast with the 
immortal ; particularly it is that mortal Agamemnon whom this 
speech fits. He has fallen out with the Hero Achilles, and is on 
his road to repentance, which we shall witness in the Ninth Book, 
a very sober business and inclined to make men see the justice of 
the Gods. Of this penitential journey the present speech may be 
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taken as an important landmark, lying about half way toward 
the destination. 

II. It has already been seen how the Trojans at Pandar's shot 
move into battle array without any warning to the Greeks, with- 
out even the command of their own chieftains ; thejj make his 
breach of the treaty theirs. The result is the renewal of the war, 
which forms the Second Part of this Book. Fighting now mainly 
fills the Homeric canvas, the painful struggles of mortals below 
-on earth. This part it is not necessary to follow in much detail, 
being easily comprehensible in itself, and having had its signifi- 
cance already unfolded on Olympus. For this Lower World, with 
all its tumult and conflict, is but the finite material on which the 
will of the Gods is impressed ; that will in its pure form Homer 
brings before us in his Upper World. This Second Part falls into 
two divisions : the personal tour of Agamemnon, and the general 
battle which follows. 

a. The King hastens on foot around the army, rousing the peo- 
ple in general and the chieftains in particular; the thought which 
propels him is what he has just seen and uttered in his prophecy ; 
now again he declares that " Zeus will never aid the false." He 
eeeks to carry out the will of the supreme God, and to make the 
Greeks the instrument thereof. It is a true mission, and the 
Leader shows its inspiration ; he does his work with a demoniac 
power. He is dexterous with praise and rebuke, softening rebuke 
when it has stung too deep. The Greek chieftains are again 
brought before us in order, as we beheld them in the view from 
the wall of the previous Book, but in a different manner. Subtle 
touches of character we get from them all ; particularly we mark 
the proud-spirited Diomed, disdaining to reply to the unjust 
reproof from the King, and restraining his companion from angry 
words in answer thereto ; he will rather suffer wrong than quarrel 
with the shepherd of the people, as Achilles has done. One takes 
■delight in thinking these noble words as the prelude and the 
prerequisite of the noble deeds of Diomed to be recorded in the 
very next Book. No sulking from him. " Come, now, let us, too, 
think of the furious charge." 

h. There^vith the general battle opens ; the personal round of 
Agamemnon has come to an end. Certain differences between 
the two armies the Poet has marked : the noise which the Trojans 
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make in contrast to the silence of the Greeks, which implies, appar- 
ently, a better discipline ; the confusion of many tongues among 
the Trojans in contrast to the unity of speech among the Greeks, 
a curious philological fact, which hints the mixed Asiatic non- Hel- 
lenic tendejicy of Troy in contrast with the pure Hellenic tend- 
ency of the Greeks; then, too, the ever-recurring diflferentiation 
of the Gods into the two hostile sides is the final mark of the 
great conflict. 

Personal encounter is the marrow of the Homeric battle ; every 
kind of situation is introduced, every difference of weapon, ot 
wound. Tinally, the whole line begins to retreat; this time it is 
Hector and the Trojans. The Gods now come in for a moment ; 
Apollo calls to the Trojans down from their holy citadel ; to tight 
for that is, indeed, a prodigious inspiration, and every man can 
look up there and hear, if not see, the God who is also telling him, 
as the chief encouragement, that Achilles has retired in wrath 
from the side of the foe. But Pallas tights among the ranks of 
her people, just before their eyes, or rather souls, having no cita- 
del to call down from. So the Gods cannot keep out of the ter- 
restrial conflict. 

But we are now to see a new phase of the struggle — the combat 
of the mortal with the immortal, the Hero grappling with the God, 
and, what is stranger, putting him down. That Hero is Diomed, 
whom we have already heard with so much favor, and thought 
him, of ail Greeks present, best prepared to meet and vanquish the 
Gods of Troy. As this Fourth Book is in the nature of a descent 
from "Olympus to Earth, the highest God having his judgment 
brought down to the mortal, so the l^ifth Book is in the nature of 
an ascent from Earth to Olympus, the mortal having his deed 
brought for judgment up to the highest God. 



